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BY LYNDA RUTLEDGE 


WHEN I FIRST STARTED WORKING FOR THE AIR FORCE, I HAD A HARD TIME UNDERSTANDING HOW WE 
MAKE OUR SOURCE SELECTIONS. 

WE HAND THE CONTRACTORS A REOUEST FOR PROPOSAL (RFP), AND WE DON'T TALK TO THEM A LOT 
AFTER THAT. THEY COME BACK AND HAND US THEIR PROPOSAL; WE TAKE IT AND EVALUATE IT. WE WRITE 
DOWN WHAT WE THINK IS WRONG WITH THE PROPOSAL-AGAIN, WE DON'T TALK TO THEM-AND, AFTER 
THEY REVIEW OUR COMMENTS, THEY HAND US BACK A WRITTEN RESPONSE. 

AFTER ONE OF THESE EXCHANGES, I ASKED A CONTRACTING OFFICER, “WELL, WHY CAN’T WE JUST ASK 
THEM QUESTIONS?'' 

HE SAID, “OH NO, YOU CAN’T DO THAT. YOU MIGHT ASK THE WRONG THING.” 
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PRACTICES CONTINUED 


Think about it. When we go out to buy a car, we 
would never hand over a sealed bid and pass informa- 
tion back and forth in writing without asking the 
salesman a few questions about features or the way the 
car handles. Not asking questions when we’re buying 
something that's never been built before seems even 
more ludicrous to me. After source selection, we ask 
questions, and the contractors answer us. We do this on 
a daily basis — so, why would we do anything differently 
during source selections when such openness could be 
of tremendous benefit to the project? 


WHEN YOU START SORTING THROUGH ALL 
THESE LAYERS YOU REALIZE THERE REALLY 
AREN’T A WHOLE LOT OF RULES THERE. WE’VE 
PUT THESE CONSTRAINTS ON OURSELVES. 


The source selection is intended to be non- 
confrontational. The way I look at it, confrontation 
makes sense while you can still do something to prevent 
a misunderstanding and you can avoid making a costly 
mistake. I can tell you all about the impact of a misun- 
derstanding during the source selection phase. I've been 
on a program in which the source selection process was 
protested, and it was costly and painful. 

Some of this don't-talk policy comes down from the 
Federal Acquisition Regulations, and then flows down 
through Defense Federal Acquisition Regulations, and then 
ultimately to the Air Force. When you start sorting through 
all these layers you realize there really aren't a whole lot of 
rules there. We've put these constraints on ourselves. 

DOING THINGS DIFFERENTLY 

When I finally got a program of my own to manage, the 
Small Diameter Bomb (SDB), I decided I wanted to do 
things differently. At this point, I had already been on 
one program that attempted to do source selections 
differently — including using oral presentations to allow 
contractors to make their proposals. Unfortunately, we 
had to make so many concessions to appease the 
contracting officer, who worried about a protest and the 
resulting political fallout, that doing things differently 
added very little value. 

I had no stomach for revisiting that argument again, 
but on SDB I put forward an acquisition strategy that 
was much more aggressive in schedule than any of our 


weapons systems that we had fielded from scratch. 
Integral to my acquisition strategy was to get through 
source selection very quickly. In order to do that, we had 
to change the way we did business. 

When I started to brief management on my strategy, 

I decided to be straightforward about my intention to do 
an open source selection with real time discussions. I 
had a bullet on one of my slides that said: 

• Oral proposals with real-time discussions 

I thought, well, if I can sell it to the head of 
contracting, I'm probably safe. During my brief, I 
watched his face to see if he cringed. No reaction. I stood 
there for a few seconds more. 

"What I mean by this,” I said, “is that we’re going to all 
sit in a room together, and the contractors are going to give 
their proposals, and we're going to ask them questions.” 

He said, "I understand you.” 

I usually don't ask permission, I just ask forgiveness, 
as the saying goes — but in this case I couldn't believe my 
ears. I said, "So, you don't think anyone is going to have 
a problem with this?” He said, “No. Go ahead. Try it. Let 
us know how it works." 

I thought, declare victory, uncork the champagne; 
but that was somewhat premature. 

Next stop was our industry partners. I thought they 
were going to love this. All I've ever heard from them is, 
"Government never communicates what it really wants 
in an RFP." 

So, I told them this: "There will be no big written 
volumes that you have to submit, not even for costs. 
Everything is going to be done orally, the same way that 
you do business with us every day after source selection. 
We're going to sit in a room together and we're going to 
hash things out until we understand one another. Then 
we're going to give you your evaluation. We'll tell you 
everything along the way.” 

I wasn't ready for their reaction. They started 
shifting in their seats and looked uncomfortable. I said, 
“Well, what’s wrong? You've always said that we don't 
communicate well in our RFPs." 

A vice president of one of the companies said, "What 
if one of my guys screws up and says the wrong thing?” 

I said, "If he's the one that knows the technical 
business, if he's the one who is the expert who can 
answer the questions, then that's who you need to put 
up there. And you need to trust us.” 

Again, the fidgeting started. 
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"You will have the right to strike anything from the 
record you don’t want,” I said. 

They still didn't know if they liked it. We listened to 
a lot of "what-ifs.” Finally, I said, "I hear your concerns. 
1 understand them. I’ll take full responsibility for this if 
it doesn’t work out.” 


STRAIGHT SPEAK 

First, we did a dry run. Each of the three contractors 
competing for the award had the opportunity to give an 
eight- hour briefing, just as they would when the stakes 
were for real. Ultimately, the contract we signed was 
going to be based on their updated briefing charts. 

In the dry run, we gave them candid feedback. We 
told them what we thought they had done wrong, what 
they misunderstood in the RFP, and they were then able 
to say to us, “When you said in your RFP this statement, 
that's what it meant to us.” 

We said, “Well then, how can we modify our RFP so 
you understand what we mean?” And they told us. 

There were two things we got out of that. Number 
one, the contractors better understood what we 
were asking for. Number two, we understood better how 
they were interpreting our RFP, so that we could clarify 
our document. 

We gave them their feedback and said, “Flere is 
where we think you are. Here is what we rank you as of 
right now.” They had the opportunity to say, “We 
disagree with you.” We did change some scores based on 
information that we got. Sometimes we upgraded them. 
One time we actually downgraded a contractor. 

Some said, “I still think you don’t understand; you 
got it wrong, and I think I should have a better score 
than you gave me.” As part of the dry runs, we allowed 
them to appeal to the source selection authority and 
gave them the opportunity to tell their side of the story. 
The source selection authority was able to ask questions 
and uncover details about what we had done and why 
we had done it. Ultimately, as a result of that process, 
some of the scores did change. It didn't change the 
overall outcome of the source selection, but the contrac- 
tors felt that they had been heard. 

Doing the dry runs made the contractors feel a lot 
more comfortable. When it came time to hold the official 
oral presentations, no one complained that the process 
was unfair. No one protested. 

Afterwards, I called up some of the contractors 
who weren't selected and asked, “Well, are you 



A technician mounts the Small Diameter Bomb for deployment. 


going to ask for your day in court with the source 
selection authority?” They all said no. The process was 
fair, they agreed. 

Doing a source selection this way isn’t just about 
saving time and killing fewer trees; I chose to use this 
approach in part because I like to talk to people and look 
them in the eye. It goes with my straight-speak approach 
to project management. I’ll tell you exactly what I’m 
thinking, and I expect you to do the same. It sets the 
tone for the kind of relationship I want to have with my 
contractors after the selection, and I think it has an 
impact on results, too. Communication is the key to 
success; so why wait to get the talking started? • 


NO TRANSLATION NECESSARY 

“Besides English, LYNDA RUTLEDGE is fluent in 
two languages, Spanish and straight-speak,” says 
Terry Little, who has worked with Rutledge on the 
Joint Air to Surface Standoff Missile (JASSM) program. “Now, there 
is no country named Straight-speak. In fact, the language of 
straight-speak has almost gone the way of Latin in our business, at 
least in the Department of Defense.” 

Rutledge began her Air Force career in 1989 as a mathe- 
matician in the Freeman Mathematical Laboratory. She later trans- 
ferred to JASSM as a systems engineer, and then managed the 
concept exploration and planning of what is now the Small 
Diameter Bomb (SDB) program. She served as the SDB Program 
Manager at Eglin Air Force Base in Florida until March 2002. She 
is currently Deputy Director of the Precision Strike System Program 
Office at Eglin. 

“I think one of the most refreshing things about Lynda,” adds 
Little, “is that she says what’s on her mind. She says it clearly, and she 
says it without equivocation. That, it seems to me, is at the root of why 
she has so much credibility in the Defense acquisition community.” 
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